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FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In due time the sound of a bugle gave warning 
to the sleepers to prepare for moving. The Mos- 
lems accordingly arose, mumbled their prayers, and, 
having sipped their exhilarating coflee, and putied 
a cloud of tobacco swoke, which nearly itlled the 
valley, proceeded on ther line of march. The 
saiut, who, in this part of our narrative, must be 
content to act a part similar to that of Tobits dog, 
sull followed the company. 

The country through which they proceeded now 
became exceedingly rocky and precipitous: several 

{ the ridges which they crossed were sufliciently 
lofty to give them a distant view of the beauutul 
lake of Tiberius, with the grand and picturesque 
scenery Which surrounds it; and those again were 
succeeded by deep glens. The day was waning 
when they began to ascend a steep tmountaimous 
ridge, which at the top branched off into two lofty 
peaks. The narrow pathway, which in many places 
was clogged wilh broken iragments of rock, and 
would barely admit one hoseman to pass, went up 
the side of the mountain in an oblique direction, uli 
itreached the top, where it led through a ceile, 
between the two summits, to the descent of the other 
side. Up this ascending pathway the long line ol 
troops wound slowly along 
pendicular masses of lime-stone, and below a preci- 


above them were per-} 


pice of the same deseriptu mm, and of fearful depth. 
rhey at length turned a jutting angle of the crags, 
and entered the defile, which was about thirty yards 
in width, bounded on either side by steep clills. A 
little way within was a grove of pine, intermingled 
with rocks and buslies. About fifty of the horse- 
men had entered the place, when a stunning dis 

charge of musketry broke from the pine grove in 
tront of them. Romain and his servant happened 
it this time to be with the vanguard of the cavalry, 
and were among those within the pass. The fire 
was so destructive, that all, except ten or twelve of 
the foremost fifty, feil before it: the rest imme- 
diately fled behind the angle of the rock ; where a 
few, protected by the natural bulwark, discharged 
their pieces at the unseen enemy. This, however, 
Was no sooner done than a fire was opened upon 
them from the crags above their heads, from which 
huge stories were rolled down with the most de 

structive effect. A dreadful scene of confusion now 
ensued : numbers fell by the bullets of the enemy, 

but more lost their lives trom the precarious fo ting 

n which they stood. Many of the horses, rearing 

from fright, plunged with their riders down the pre-| 
cipice ; others were crowded off, and many were) 
dashed down by the tumbling fragments Others| 
f the Turks, more capable of precaution, dismount- } 
ed, and thrust their steeds over the verge to make 


room for themselves ; and, amid the mingled uproar, 


exclamations of Allah! Mahomed! and Surab ! were! 








heard among the confounded Moslems. All this 
occurred in the space of a few minutes: Romain, 
Maitland, and some of the dismounted horsemen, 
continued firing into the defile from the angle of the 
rock at its mouth, when a gigantic Turk, who seem 
ed less confounded than the rest—he was no other 
than Tom’s old enemy—succeeded in attracting the 
attention of a few of his companions. Waving his 
scimitar, he called upon them to follow, and cut 
This, indeed, 
appeared the only chance of escape for those m the 
van of the detachment: the brave Janissary si 


their way through the ambuscade. 


ceeded in giving a desperate impulse to the courage 
of those about him—they had already left ther 
horses, and onward he bounded at their head, mto 
the defile. Romain and his servant were the first 
who followed him, Tom declaring he would stand 
or fall by the side of the hated infidel. Through a 
cloud of smoke, and a shower of bullets, the despe 
radoes rushed upon their invisible foes—their leader 
had just reached the border of the grove when a 
inartial figure seemed to mse out of the earil, and 
contront him: he appeared a pigmy compared with 
the Turk, but there was lightning in his glance and 
Their seamuitars clashed together but 
Moslem rolled bleeding im 


movements. 
nee, and the gigantic 
Romain next encountered the victor, «! 

made a thrust at him with his rapier—ait planced 


the cust 


side from the curved weapon of the bandit, who 
returned it with a whistling stroke, which shivere: 
in pieces the slender blade of the pilgrim. Disdam 

ing to strike his disarmed antagonist, the fiery ban 

dit rushed past him in search of other combatants ; 
and Romain was secured by the robbers, while the 
clash of sabres rang on every side. Tom, in the 
mean time, enacted wonders. Well accustomed t 

boarding and the use of cutlass, he was preparing 
to lay about him lustily, when he was nearly blince 

by the explosion of a pistol close to his head. He 
« onsidered, however, that the loss of his sight ught 
by no meanis to involve the loss of his arms, and he 
continued to deal the six cuts on every side with 
incredible fury, severely wounding several of the 
pine trees, and hewing down bushes without num 

ber. <At length he dealt such an unmerciful blow 
upon a rock which had the rashness to confront Lim, 
that his blade flew in pieces, and, at the same mo 

inent, a sabre stroke over the head felled him to the 
earth. 
and his tarpaulin, which was the only kind 


Luckily it happened to be an oblique cut, 
f head- 
covering he could ever be induced to wear, was 
sufficiently hard aud thick to answer for a helmet, 


and resisted the blow so effectually, that ut did not | 


penetrate his scalp. 

By this time all the Turks who had attempted to 
force the ambuscade were cut to pieces, the two 
Englishmen being the only persons who were 
spared 

The warrior, by whom Romain had been disarmed, 
was no other than the terrible Surab, who again stood 
before him. Thi 
arm, he offered his hand to Romain with a hurried 
air of courtesy, and, in a few words of Arabic as 


sured him of his satety. After this he again disap 


wing his reeking blade across his 


| peared ; 
On looking about him, Romain saw one of the) 


robbers raising Tom from the ground, at which he 





called out to inform him that all danger was over. 
—Poor Tom’s appearance now contained a strange 
mixture of the frighttul and ludicrous. His face 
was burnt and blackened with powder, and his eye 
brows completely singed away, while his cloven 
tarpaulin hung yawning upon bis head. 

‘“ Well,” as he had sufficiently 
recovered from his amazement to speak, “ I must 


said he, as sown 


own these robbers are generous, especially consider 
ing the havoc | have made among them—l expected 
every moment to tee! the cold stec! across my neck 
for I can swear I cut down half a dozen of them at 
least. Zounds! but the fellow 1 struck last must 
have had an mifernal hard pate of his own!’ 


Directly, however, Tom begen to recover | 
sight, for lis eyes had received no very serious ht 
Jury, when he was nota hitle mortified to see the 
effects of his valour upon the trees and bushes 

Surab soon returned with that part of his band 
which had been stationed above ou the cliffs lhe 

Furks had been killed: a few, 
ralively, who occupied the rear of the hne, 
Surab was ansrous to learn 


greater part of the 
comps 

f 
were all tt 


whether At 


bal escaped 


ntiam i Was to be humbered among 
the slain; and on inquimme of Romam, heard that 
the Turkish leader 
troop when the tight commenced, irom which Uiere 
At uus 


a deep expression of chagrin, or a feeling more 


yas rhiing in the rear of his 


was considerable pu escape 





ale lV, j ed over iis countenance: he stood tor 
a moment with lis weapon convulsively clenched, 
his teeth set, and lis eyes bent darkly upon the 
ground however, qui kly passed over, and 


he proce: {to put his followers mto marching 
order. They had already hastily mifled the bodies 
of their fallen foes, and now as hastily followed 
their leader to the farther end of the defile, where it 
consi¢crably widened. Uere the horses and mules 
ot the « ‘5 had been stationed, ‘J hey me unte d, 


with animals, de 
scended without « 
fore them 
foot of the 
darkness almost immediately followed 


elay into the 


It was sunset when they reac! 


plain which lay be- 
ied the 


l, as usual in this climate 


mountain, ahd P 
The band, which consisted of about two hundred 
ss the level track 
whose pebbly soil was thinly covered with herbage 
The better to avoid discove ry, they took no beaten 
track, but regulated their course by the bearing of 


men, struck in a direct course acr 


a distant mountaimous peak, which was dimly seen 
through the starlight 

Romain had now leisure to reflect upon the strange 

us adventures he had lately passed, and 

the unpleasant nature Whatever 

might be the generosity of the robber chief, he felt 

certain that he, and his faithiul attendant, must, fur 


and peril 


f his Situation 


at least, be exposed to the har lips of a 


} 


some time 


captive state, from whi in all probability, they 


would not be released wi it the payment of a 
heavy ransom. When reflected upon the vari 
able character which even the most noble among 


banditti and barbarians have ever! 


brightest traits are always mingled with others of a 
not but appre hend 


rne—that thei 


dark, atrocious hue, he could 
that he might be subjected t 


harshness or cruelty 


sperado 1 


from the capricious temper of the « 
whose hands he had fallen 
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— —_—— ——— 
He felt less apprehensive when he called to mind | 


the several instances of Surab’s generosity he had | 


KNOWLEDGE OF GEOGRAPHY. 
A day or two since, (says the Black Rock Ga-, 


MARRIED WELL. 
There is not an expression in the whole Englis 


heard related, and compared them with the tokens zette,) while a canal-boat was passing by this vil-| language more wretchedly abused than this—it is 


of good feeling which the bandit had exhibited since 
their encounter. His favourable opinions were also 
strengthened by the prepossessing appearance of the 
chieftain. His person was, indeed, a model of the 
asiatie style of manly beauty, though there was no 
thing herculean in his figure. His stature was a 
trifie below the common height, and his form was 
rather slightly made, but with elegant symmetry ; 
and his limbs were sinewy and elastic. His com- 
plexion was deeply bronzed, and his locks black 
and curly; while his finely moulded head, lofty 
forehead, and keen, dark eye, together with the full 
mustachio on his upper lip, gave an air of command 
and fierceness to his thin, aquiline features, which, 
from their delicate regularity, might otherwise have 
borne an expression of mildness. His dress was ra 
ther remarkable for simplicity than richness. It con- 
sisted of a white Arab tunic, reaching a little below 
the knee, over which he wore a blue cafton, or spen 
cer, the breast and shoulders covered with stcel 
scales, and girded at the waist with a red sash, in 
which the scimitar and alitagan were borne. Hibs | 
head was covered with a plated calpac* wreathed | 
around with a red shawl, and his legs were cased in 
the close buskins, sometimes worn in the country 
A dress similar to this was worn by most of the band 
though generally with less ornament 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





LOVE AND PRUEDENCE, 


A young gentleman who was desirous of entering 
the holy state of matrimony, and who had turned 
his attention to the rich beauties of the day, select 
ed, at length, for his particular address, a lady who 
was reputed rich, as well in the matter of 
as in personal and mental accomplishments. He felt 
the charms of his fair one stealing over his senses, 
and casting “ a witching spell” upon all his facul 
ties. But, like a discreet young man, before he was 
he wanted to make assurance doubly 
sure, and to leave no ‘ loop whereon to hang adoubt 


**lucre,* 


foo far gone, 


touching the woruly possessions of his belewed.— 
ame, it is true, had spoken her wealthy, but fame, 
had a cruel fashion of exaggerating in these matters 
In a word, if the truth must be told, our lover was 
not so madly im love, but he was able to preserve 
some “ method”? in it 
sion reached its crisis, he had the singular prudence 


And betore the glorious pas 


to “ eramine the records,” and so obtain an exact 
knowledge of the wealth of his charmer! How hap 

py was he t» find that her estate was clear; and for 
once even more valuable than rumour had pro 

claimed it. Flying, then, on the wing of love to the 
dwelling of his fair one, in good set phrase, he de 

clared his affection for her—made a tender of his 
heart and hand—and besought her to smile upon his 
passion, and make him happy. But the flattering 
tale of hope was not to be realized—the star of our 
lover’s happy fortune had, alas! not yet cast its sil 

ver light above the horizon! By some means, it 
happened, that the young lady had been apprised 
of the extent of her lover’s curiosity—and in the 
midst of his descant upon flames, and darts, and cu 

pids, she very composedly drew from her reticule a 
small piece of money, and, approaching him, made 
this reply :—** Although I may not profit by your 
very favourable sentiments towards me, still, I can 

not think of your being a loser on my account—as 
you have been at the expense of a ‘search,’ [ must 
insist upon being allowed to replace the amount you 
expended !”’—So saying, she put an eighteen penny 
viece in her lover’s hand, and he went his way 





, i he y a) the ' , ‘ 
A word for the close-cap, worn under the swat § ei Whe turban 


lage, on the deck of which several gentlemen were 
speaking about the beautiful situation of Waterloo, 
on the Canada shore opposite this place, a spruce 
young gentleman, who wore a cane, and sported a 
white beaver, begged to be informed ‘ where the 
battle of Waterloo was fought.”” All started at such 
consummate ignorance. ‘‘ Gentlemen, where’s the 
spot?” he again inquired Con- 
fused, he cast his eye abaft, and discovered the 
ebony hue of the cook’s bright countenance; the 


cook naturally thought the question should be sol 


None answered 


ved—so as soon ashe caught the eye of the spark, 
he exclaimed, emphatically—‘‘ Urop, Massa,” co 
vering his ivory with a skimmer, as he ran below 
The deck roared with laughter. The mortified man 
rushed into the cabin, and betook him fo his book 





STANZAS. 


I saw her when her cheek was bright, 
And beautiful and fair; 

Love, joy, and all that wins delight, 

Which chains the heart or ciads the sight, 
Seemed met together there ; 

The glow, the glance, from cheek and eye 
tier hair of curling jet; 

The look, the smile, the stifled sigh, 

Her forehead arched and white, and high- 
Methinks I see them yet 


I saw her on her bridal day, 

With hope epon her brow ; 
Her-mile, her blosh. was brightly gay 
And Jov, with his ethereal ray, 

Was there to cild her vow 
The jest. the laugh, and social cheer, 

All bitterness forbid ; 

Her heart was light. her cheek was clear, 
And dark and long the lashes were 
Which fringed her fallen lid 


I caw her when her cheek was wan, 
Her eye looked dim and dead— 
Her charms had faded. one by one, 
Her hair was bleached, her smile was gone 
Her every beauty fled 
She bowed beneath the misery 
Which hearts corroded know— 
Her face bad lost its glad’ning glee, 
And sadly calm she seemed to me 
A monument of wo. 


Isaw herin her winding sheet, 
A senseless thing of earth— 

An aved form was at her feet, 

Her countenance with grief replete— 
"Twas her who cave ber birth; 

Another, in a secret place, 
From all the throng apart, 

Was seen to clare upon her face, 

Which. smiling, lay in death's embrace— 
*Twas he who broke her heart. 





FIDELITY OF A DOG, 

In an English village, a countryman of a savage 
temper was in the custom of maltreating his wife so 
severely, that his neighbours, attracted by her cries, 
had frequently been obliged to interfere for her as 
The husband, tired of her society, deter 
He pretended to 


sistance 
mined to get rid of her at once 
be reconciled to her; changed his conduct entirely, 
and on holidays indulged her with walks and plea- 
sure parties. One summer day, after a severe heat, 
they sat down together on the brink of a fountain, 
in a very solitary and retired situation. The hus- 
band pretended to be very thirsty, and, attracted 
by the clearness of the water before them, lay down 
and drank largely, praising the coolness of the 
fountain, and wishing his wife to follow his exam- 
ple. She believed him, and had just placed herself 
in the same situation, when the husband seized hold 
of her, and plunged her head into the water, with 
the intention of drowning her. She fought hard for 
life, and would infallibly have perished but for the 
who was greatly attached to 
He threw himselt 


assistance of her dog, 
her, and followed her thither. 
upon the husband, seized him by the throat, com- 
pelled him to abandon his hold, and thus saved the 


life of his mistress 


' domestic concerns ot 


abused, because it is misapplied. When properly 
used, it tells of a heart and a hand connexion; a 
blending together of similar tastes and fancies for 
the course of life ; a giving away early in the spring 
of years the affections of the heart; and a joining 
them in marriage, with the steadfast determination 
of adding a joy to the existence of each other. But 
this is all forgotten in the race of selfishness; and 
the language is—‘‘ Mr. James Lovemoney has mar 
ried well—very well.’’—* Ali pray, who has he mar 
ried ?’—* Why, Miss Lucy Ownmuch, the lady 
from the south ; her tather lately died, and she has 
forty thousand dollars at her command.”—* Indeed 
Well, I always thought James would succeed well 
in the world; he is such a genteel, good-looking 
insinuating about 
—‘* ] never saw 


fellow, and there is something so 
him; but is the lady handsome !’ 
her but once; she was dressed elegantly then, but 
was a little lame, and squints with one eye.”’"—I did 
not stop to hear the further conversation, but pro 
bably the third, and last question, was—* Has she a 
good disposition, or is she intelligent?” But this 
last is a trifling matter with those who wish to 
“marry well.’ Vell, we live to be happy—we 
ponder much upon the best method of becoming so 
and if we wander from the true path in marriage 
we get lost in a wild of misery, where the sun-light 
Now, | 
for one, do not believe that m mey is the grand 


nacea for every ill of marriage ; or that it will create 


of enjoyment scarcely ever finds its way 


a smile of joy upon the brow where affection does 
not dwell. Take the word of an old fellow for it 
he who woos and wins modest merit; who seeks a 
partner for the social cirele, and a helpmate for the 
life; who uses the voice 
reason—and I have no objection to his listening a 
little to the warblings of fancy in his choice—wi 
marry well: although he may not obtain a coppet 
with his bride, yet she brings to him a willing hear 
f infinite value to 
journey on through the 


+ 


and a free mind—and these are « 


have ever around us, as we 
There is a warning in Mr 


be gleaned from it; still it is not 


world Lovemoney’s 
case, anda moral t 
in every instance that the lameness is perceptible, or 
the blindness visible, yet there is many a poor fel 
low who has been engaged in “ marrying well” in 
the world, and yet has found, to his sorrow, that he 
had been lame, and almost blind in the subject 
matrimony. Away with it all—the wealth of an 
intelligent, virtuous, and modest partner, will last 
and grow bright with use, like Franklin’s key— 
while the other may ride away on the wing of every 
speculation A little miscellaneous 
chat on this subject is well—it interests us all—ar 
always by reasoning together we shall becom 
wiser—and better—and happier 


I have done 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

Worthy to love, and fondly to devote ourselve- 
to the happiness of another, who deserves our hig! 
est regard, is not condemned by religion. It is 
not even a weakness which it permits and deplores 


but a virtue which it sanctions and commands. Ar 


the heart that is deceived, or betrayed, need not 
augment its anguish by self-reproach 


Love is n 
When guick 
iple, it is the germ of all s 


only an innocent but a noble passion 
and controlled by pri 
cial virtues—the cement and the solace of the vil 
tuous relations of the human life. When rewarded 
with the hallowed possession of its object, it strews 
the path of duty with flowers, and scents the ait 
with fragrance; but when unfortunate and ill re 
quited, it becomes absorbed in high and holy prin 
ciples—investing resignation with unwonted subli 
mity, and extracting from earthly disappointment the 
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calm satisfaction of heavenly hope. The process by 
which it is thus transformed, may impair the frail 


tenement in which it is enshrined, and the dross of 


mortality, in such a furnace, may melt away into its 
kindred earth ; but the unrobed spirit returns to God 
who gave it, and at last enjoys repose, where it first 
derived existence ‘ 





THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME, 

Home can never be transterred ; never repeated, 
in the experience of an individual. The place 
consecrated by parental love, by the innocence and 
sports of childhood ; by the first acquaintance with 
nature; by the linking of the heart to the visible 
creation, is the only home. There ts a living and 
breathing spirit infused into nature : every familiar 
object has a history—the trees have tongues, and 
the very air is vocal. There the vesture of decay 
doth not close in and control the noble tunctions of 
the soul. It sees, and hears, and enjoys, without 
the ministry of gross material substance. 





JOSEPHINE AND MARIA LOTISA, 


As a domestic occurrence, nothing could more 
ontribute to Bonaparte’s happiness, than his union 
with Maria Louisa. He was wont to compare her 
with Josephine, by giving the latter all the advan- 
tages of art and grace; the former, the charms of 
simple modesty and mnocence. His former em 

press used every art to support or enhance her per- 
sonal charms; but with so much prudence and mys 

tery, that the secret cares of her toilet could never 
be traced—her successor trusted fur the power of 
pleasing to youth and nature. Josephine misma- 
naged her revenue, and incurred debt without scru- 
ple. Maria Louisa lived within her income, or if she 
desired any indulgence beyond it, which was rare} 
the case, she asked it asa favour of Napoleon. Jo- 
sephine, accustomed to political intrigues, loved to 
manage, to influence, and to guide her husband; 
Maria Louisa desired only to please and to obey 
him. Both were excellent women, of great sweet- 
ness of temper, and fondly attached to Napoleon 
In the difference between these distinguished per 

sons, we can easily discriminate the leading features 
of the Parisian and the simple German beauty ; but 
it is certainly singular that the artificial character 
should have belonged to the daughter of the West 

India planter ; that marked by nature and simplicity, 
to the princess of the proudest court in Europe. Bo- 
naparte, whose domestic conduct was generally 


praiseworthy, behaved with the utmost kindness to | 


his princely bride, but, he observed the strictest eti- 
juette, and required it from the empress. If it hap- 
pened, for example, as was often the case, that he 
was prevented from attending at the hour when 


linner was placed on the table, he was displeased 


fin the interim of his absence, which was often 


prolonged, she either took a book, or had recourse’ 


to any female occupation—if, in short, he did not 
find her in the attitude of waiting for the signal to 
take her place at the table 





BYRON AND HUNT. 

Among the books formerly the property of Lord 
Byron, offered for sale, was one with a dedication, or 
address, from Mr. Leigh Hunt, commencing “ Dear 
Byron ;”’ over this the words “ Impudent variet” 
appear, written by his Lordship as a comment on 
Hunt's familiarity 





SOCLETIES. 
Phis is the age of society-making. We have 
peace-societies, female tragment societies, vice 


suppressing societies, &c. Xc. But the most curious 


f all, is a society in Brazil for mending the mo- 
rals and manners of young ladies! 


What next?) 


‘Young ladies are admitted to be angelic—and real 
ly, we consider them as patterns of all that is moral 
and mannerly. The men had better set about re- 
forming themselves, before they undertake to im 
prove the ladies. This society awards three pre- 
miums—one of two hundred dollars, to the most 
moral young woman in the country! How is this 
to be decided—by a general vote, by caucus, or 
self-nomination? The next premium is one hun 
dred dollars to the young woman who makes the 
most money by honest practices! Again, how de 
cided? Is it honest to steal hearts, as youthful 
beauty is prone todo? The third premiunn is one 
hundred dollars to the young lady who beliaves best 
to her mamma. If the awarding of al! these pre 
miums does not turn Brazil topsy-turvy, we know 


nothing of human nature Brooks 





EATING SALADS, 

A Yorkshire lad who had lately gone to service, 
having lad salad served up to dinner every day to: 
a week, ran away ; and when asked whi he bad lett 
lus place, he replied * They made me yeat grass ith 
summer, and] wur afraid they'd mak me yeat hayi'th 
winter—and J could no stond that, so] wur off 





WISH. 
Pope being asked what harm he wished his enemy, 


answered—that he might love where he ts nothiked 





AN ADDRESS TO THE BCILO. 


If 1 address the Echo yonder, 
What will its auswer be, | wender 
Lcho—I| wonder' 
O, Woud’rons Echo, tell me, bless'e, 
Aw I tor marriage, or tor celibacy ! 
Echo— Silly Bessey ' 
If then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I tind her a property ' 
Echo—A proper tye! 


Ii neither betag grave nor iunny, 

Will win the maid to matrimony ? 
Echo—Try money 

If I should try to win be: heart, 

Sball I go piain, or rather smart! 
Vcho—Smart ' 


She mayn't love dress, and | again then 

May come too smart, and she’li complain then ? 
Echo—Cowme piain, then 

Then if to marry me I tease her, 

What will she say af that should please her? 
“cho— Please, sir! 


When cross, and good words can't appease ber, 
What if such naughty whims should seize her ! 
Echo— You'd see, sir! 
When wed, she'll chance, for love's no sticker 
And iove her husband less than liquer ! 
Echo—Theu lick her 
To leave me, then, I can’t compel her, 
Though every woman else exce! her? 
Echo— Seli Ler! 
The doubting youth to Echo turned again, sir 
To ask advice, but found it did not answer. 





CROSS-READINGS, 

In consequence of the high price of provisions, 
several persons are sowing—rum and brandy—at 
the request of the Socicty for the Prom tion of 
Temperance. 

For sale, two cases of London brown stout—set 


to music by Handel in excellent metre 

A violent snow-storm—accompauied by thunder 
and lightning—ifell down the chimney and broke 
his collar-bone 

Oats have risen during the last week—about six 
feet three inches and a half higt 

If Morgan is taken in this state—he will hear of 


something to his advantage, by applying to—Sok 


| mon Southwick 


This is to give notice, 


that my wife Elizabeth 
will be exchanged for goed arable land in this or 
Delaware state 

A matter of great moment transpired at the Ex 
change yesterday moruing—and expired in a few 
moments afterwards 





| made the attempt , 


THE BEAUTY AND HER LOVERS. 

Mr. Russel, in describing the Schneekoppe, a high 
mountain in Silesia, introduces the following story 
* On ascanty and bold projection of the rock stands 
the ruins of the Kienast, so 
from the body of the mountain by precipitous dells 
except where a narrow ledge on the south connects 
it with the hill, that the rising of a single draw 
bridge must have rendered it utterly maccessible 
Enough of the outer wall still remains to preserve 


separated on all sides 
| 


the memory of the tar Cunigunda, equally cele 
brated for her charms and her cruelty) She was 
t the lord of the Kuenast, 
and the most bloommg of Silesian beauties. Her 
wealth and charms attracted crowds of knightly 
but the meiden, hke 


the daugliter and heiress 


wooers to her father’s castle ; 
another Camilla, was entirely devoted to the bois 
terous exercises of the chase, in which she excel) od 
many of ber suitors, she would listen to no tale of 
love, and dreaded marriage as she did a poison. At 
length, to 
made a solemn vow never to give ber hand but to 
the knight w ho sh 
Now, this wall is not only too narrow 
to furnish a secure or pleasing promenade in any 

nearly its whole 


free herseli trom all importunities, she 


ild ride round the castie on the 


outer wall 


circumstances, but, throughout 
course, it runs along the very brink ot hideous pre 
over a tighttul 


cipices , and, in one plac e, hangs 


abyss, which, ull this di y bears the name ot hell 
Phe number 
The more prudent wisely considered that the prize 


f the lady's lovers rapidly dimmished 


vas not worth the msk—the vain proposed them 
selves to the trial, in the hope that their presence 
would mollity Cumgunda’s heart, and procure a dis 
pensation from the hard condition ; but the moun 
tain beauty was proof against all arts; and, when 
the moment of danger came, the courage of the 
suitors generally gave way History has not re 
corded the precise number of those who actually 
itis only certain, that every one 
broke his neck who attempted it; and the lady lived 
At length 
a young and handsome knight appeared at the cas 
. admitted to the pre 


on in her wild and virgin independence 


tle gate, and requested to be 
sence of its mistress, that he might try his fortune 
Cunigunda received him, and her hour was come ; 
his manly beauty, the courtesy of his behaviour, and 
lis noble spint, made her repent, for the first time 
Having 


ot the inmates of the castic, 


' ' 


the price Wlich she had set upon her hand 
received, in presence 
her promise to become his bride if he should return 
in safety from the trial, he rede forth to the wall, 
yccompanied by the tears and wishes of the repent 

ant beauty. In a short time, a shout from the mc 

nials announced that the adventure had been achiev 
ed; and Cunigunda, exulting that she was con 
urt, which the triumphant 


juered, hastened to the « 


knight was just entering, to meet his ardent ca 


resses But the ki ight stood al & gl omy and se 
vere.—* I can claim yon,” said he, “ but [ am 
ine, and I have risked my life, not to win your 
hand, but to humble your pride, and punish you 
barbarity and thereu; n he read hera harsh lec 
ture on the cruelty and arrogance of ber conduct 


towards her suitors. The spirit of chivalry weeps 


it recording, that after he had finished his oration 


he sprung into his saddle, and galloped forth from 
e gate. It was the Landgrave Albert of Thuringia 
Ire » married man, and who had long trained 
his favourite steed to this perilous exercise. The 


f the fate of Cunigunda has not survived 





PASSION, 
Without command of temper, no one can be sure 
:lways of speaking the truth; for many persons, of 
both sexes, utter, while under the domimion of pas 
sion, what they are glad to disown and explaix 


away when their passion is ove! 
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‘THE RE POSITORY. 


THE HISTORY OF A FELON’S SON, 
Towanp the end of the last century, a young 





man arrived at Marseilles on commercial affairs ; | 


he took up his abode at an inn, where he had been 
about three weeks, when he received a letter one 


evening, which obliged him to call immediately on) 


one of the principal merchants of the town. The, 
merchant was out, and, as his wife said that he was} 
most probably at the theatre, George (so our hero 
called himself) went thitherto seek him. He en 
tered the pit, and looked round in vain for the per- 
son he wanted ; but as it was early, he thouglit that 
the merchant might still come, and he sat down tu 
wait for him 

Ina few minutes George heard the words, “ Turn 
him out! turn him out!” uttered with great ve- 
hemence ; and, looking round to see to whom they 
were addressed, he perceived they were intended | 
for a youth of sickly appearance and very mild 
countenance, who sat near him 

** How is this!” cried George, turning to the 
person who sat next him; “ what has that boy done 
to be treated in such a manner?” 


The person to whom he spoke was a man about) 


fifty. 
**Do you know him?” 
* No—I never saw him before 
“ Well, then, take a friend’s advice, and don't 
meddle in the matter. The boy’s name is Tinville 
he is the grandson of that monster, Fouquet Tin 
ville.” 
At these words George recoiled with horror in 


said he coldly? 


”» 


his countenance 

** My good sir,’’ said his neighbour, “I see that 
you agree with me, that there are names which al- 
ways make honest people tremble.”’ 

George heaved a deep sigh. 

** And yet,” said he, after a moment’s pause, “ if 
the boy himself has done nothing bad, I don’t think 
it just or generous to insult him: he is already un- 
fortunate enough.” 

The noise had been suspended for an instant— 
hero uttered these words, the 
rioters recommenced their cries. The lad feigned 
not to perceive that he was the object of them, but 
hisalarm was visible in his countenance. Encou 
raged by his timidity, one of the aggressors began 
to pull his coat, and another took him by the collar. 
George quickly rose 

* Stop a moment,”’ said his neighbour, catching 
hold of him; ‘don’t you see they are ten to one 7” 

** Let them be twenty to two, then,” cried he, 
indignantly ; “I will never stand by tamely and see 
a helpless boy ill used.” 

Breaking from the grasp of his prudent neigh- 
bour, he sprang lightly over tle benches, and threw 
himself between the youth and his assailants— 
dealing, at the same time, some knock-down blows 
to the right and left, and erying out, 

** Cowards!—you call yourselves Frenchmen— 
and you are not ashamed to fall, ten of you, upon 
one poor defenceless lad!” 

The aggressors were young men, mostly in a state 
of intoxication, but yet not so far gone as to be in- 
sensible to shame. 

“* He says the truth, 

“He is in the right,’’,said another 

By degrees the group dispersed: those who had 
received the blows skulked away, and said nothing ; 
the others excused themselves; and, in a few mi- 
nutes, tranquillity was restored. George took the 
youth by the arm, led him out of the theatre, and, 
making a sign to a hackney coachman, hurried 
away, without replying to Tinyille’s thanks, and 
entreaties to know his name 


but, just as our 


”” cried one, 


| trick you had played, 


|| mother, 


'who has recommended 


| Three days afterwards, as he was passing through 


|one of the principal streets, he felt himself seized | 
by the skirt of his coat, and, looking round to see | 


_ by whom, he perceived it was the gentleman whom 


he had sat next to at the theatre. 

‘“* Heaven be praised! I have found you at last,” 
cried he: “truly, you have led me into a fine) 
scrape.” 

“JT, sir ?—impossible !” 

‘No, no, it is possible enough. You must know 
that | have a brother, one of the principal bankers 
of Marseilles: every body speaks well of him but 
myself; and I say heis a crack-brained enthusiast 
Why, sir, you have only to relate to him a trait of 
courage or generosity, and he is ready to worship 
the hero of it. I told him the other night of the mad 
and he flew into a rage with 
me because I did not seize and drag you to his house 


vi et armis. I should not have cared so much for 


him had not my good sister-in-law and my pretty | 


niece joined his party. In short, they turned me 
out, with orders not to come again without bringing 
you in my hand. I have hunted for you ever since 
in vain; but now that I have luckily found you, 
you will not refuse to return with me to dinner.” 

George would have excused himself. 

** He had only come,” he said, ‘‘ for a very short 
s, which was nearly finished ; he 


time, on busines 


{ was about to depart, and he had not a moment for 


»” 


any thing but business. 

‘** Even if you go to morrow, you must dine some 
where to-day—and why not as well at my brother's 
as at your inn?” 

With these words he put his hand under the 
young man’s arm, and drew him along, heedless of 
i'l excuses 

It has been said that a good face is the best letter 
of recommendation; and no one ever had a better 
than George. The banker and his family were 
charmed with him; each praised him in their way 
Mr. Stendhal admired his open countenance ; his 

modest propriety of his manners ; her 
who was very old, and rather deat, the 
good-natured and respectful way in which he an 
swered several questions that she puttohim. The 
daughter, a blooming girl of sixteen, said nothing ; 
but perhaps the look of pleasure with which she 
listened to the praises bestowed by the rest of the 


wife the 


family, was not the least eloquent part of his pane 
gyric. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Stendhal learn 
ed that his guest’s name was George, that he was 
and that he would leave Marseilles in 
five or six days. He inentioned also the names of 
some of the merchants with whom he had done 
business; and one of them happening to be a parti- 
cular friend of Stendhal’s, the good banker went to 
him the next day, to make i inquiries respecting his 
new acquaintance. 

* All I know of him,” said the merchant, “ is, 
that he comes from an old correspondent of mine, 
him very strongly to me. 
He has transacted business for that gentleman with 
several others besides myself, and he is generally 
regarded as a clever and intelligent young man. 
My friend lamented, in his letter, that he had not 
the power to offer him a permanent situation, and 
he has asked me to look out for one for him, but I 
have not met with any thing likely to suit.” 

This was enough for Stendhal, who was a sort of 
benevolent Quixotte in his way. He wished to 
serve George ; but, with the delicacy of true gene- 
rosity, he desired that the young man should feel 
himself the obliger, rather than the obliged. He 
told him that he wanted a clerk: George fell into 
the innocent snare laid for him ; he offered himself, 
and was directly accepted 


an orphan, 


| Mr. Stendhal was very well satisfied with the 
abilities of his new clerk, and not less so with his 
|/conduct : the only thing that he wished was, to 
see in the young man more of the gaiety natural in 
| his time of life, but he was constantly serious, and 
even sad, notwithstanding that his temper was so 
sweet, and his manners so mild and amiable, that 
| he was a favourite with the whole family. 

Two years passed away, and, at the end of that 
time, George was become what Mr. Stendhal em 
phatically called his right hand; he relieved the 
good banker from a great part of the fatigue which 
he had tll then taken upon himself; and while he 
never relaxed, in the slightest degree, his attention 
to business, he found time to render himselt as 
agreeable and usefui to the female part of the fami- 
ly, as to the master of it. He was Leocaiie’s 
language-master, to the great satisfaction of Mrs. 
Stendhal, who had no longer any reason to reproach 
the dear girl with that disinclination to study which 
had been her only fault. But what perhaps drew 
the hearts of both mother and daughter still more 
strongly toward him was, bis unwearied attention 
‘to the good grandmother, who was alike loved and 

venerated by all the family. 

All at once Stendhal perceived that his wife ap 
peared unusually serious and abstracted. It was 
evident that she had something on her mind; but 
what could that something be, which she concealed 
from a husband with whom, till then, she had had 
no reserves? After puzaling his brains for a little 
time in vain conjectures, the banker took what we 
consider to be the only right way in these cases— 
he determined to come to the point at once. 

‘** Till now,” said he, ‘‘ we have been happy ; it 
is evident that you have ceased to be so: tell me 
the cause of your uneasiness—and if it is in my 
power to banish it, regard the thing as done.”’ 

“ Then it is done,” cried Mrs. Stendhal, embra 
cing him. ‘ My uneasiness arose from discovering 

that Leocadie is in love.” 

* 'n love !—and with whom ?” 

** With George.” 

“So much the better, if he loves her.’ 

‘© If, Mr. Stendhal ?” 

‘If, Madame Stendhal—I say if” 

* And I say there is no if in the case 
fellow is too honourable to say a word ; 
clearly that he is dying for her.”’ 

Ab! my dear, a mother’s eyes are not always 

but I will speak 


the poo: 
but I see 


to be trusted on these occasions : 
to him myself.” 

And, without any preface, he said to the young 
man the following day, “ George, it is time for you 
to be looking about for a wife: what do you think 
of my daughter? 

George liad no need to reply; his countenanc« 
told Mr. Stendhal plainly that his wife was in the 
right. 

‘Well, well,” cried he, in atone of pleasuré 
** you love her, hey?” 

*« Itis true, sir; but heaven is my witness I hav 
never dared to breathe a syllable’ —— 

«Ah, you were very right not to speak to he: 
but why did you nottell me your mind! You knos 
that I despise the pride of birth, and that I don't 
care formoney. All I desire is, that my son-in-law 
should be aman of probity, and descended from an 
honest family.” 

It is impossible to describe the mingled expres 
sion of grief and shame which appeared in the 
countenance of George when he heard these words 
He was silent for a moment: at last he said, ina 
voice of great emotion, ‘‘ You are right; I neve! 
thought, I never hoped, it could be otherwise.— 
Hitherto I have concealed from you who Iam; bu! 
to-morrow you shall know al!. Jeave me now, ! 
beseech you.” 





. am 


a 


emp) 


meet 
nefa 
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Shocked at his evident distress, Stendhal pressed |/to reflect coolly on all the circumstances of the case, || 
bis hand kindly, begged of him to compose himself, | he was not sorry that George had quitted them as 
and left him. The good banker knew not what to jhe did ; for, with all his affection for the young man, | 
think of this scene; but yet he was persuaded that he shrunk from the idea of giving his daughter to 
no blame attached to George | the son of a convicted felon. 

The next morning he learned, with grief andsur-| He felt, however, deeply, for the effect which 
prise, that the young man had quitted the house |, the flight of George evidently produced upon Leo 
The following letter, which he left behind him, will | cadie ; and, after a consultation with his wife, he 
explain the cause of this step : | determined to tell her the truth. She wept bitterly 

“ How little did you think yesterday, my dear! at hearing it; but it was evident that her mind 
benefactor, that even in the moment when you | was relieved, for, from that time, she appeared more 
meant to render me the happiest of men, you struck | tranquil. She devoted herself still more exclusive- 
a dagger to my heart!) Yes—I know—I feel—that ly than ever to her family, shunned society as much 
the hand of your angelic daughter never can be be-| as she could, and though always even-tempered, 
stowed but upon the descendant of an honest man. |'and at times cheerful, it was easy to see that she 
I must then fly from her for ever. Ah, heaven!) was not happy. 
what a cruel sacrifice has the crime of my father ex Four years passed; Leocadie received many of- 
acted from me! Oh! that I could wash out with fers of marriage, but refused them all so perempto 
my heart’s blood, the ignominy with which he has rily, that her parents despaired of ever seeing her 
covered me! But it cannot be. married : it grieved them, but they would not con- 

“] will not leave you without telling you all. strain her inclinations. In the beginning of the fourth 
Know then. that I] am the son of that St. Aubin, Year Stendhal went on business to Paris, where he 
who, on being arrested for forgery, killed one of the | Met, by accident, with an old friend, whom he had 
cens-d’armes who was sent to seize him, and expia- 2°t seen for several years. After the first greetings, 
ted his double crime upon the scaffold. Thad re- mutual inquiries were made as to what had hap- 
turned home from college about a year and a half pened to each since they last met. Stendhal had 
before this dreadful event took place. Imperfectly ¢™Joyed an uninterrupted course of prosperity, whilst 
acquainted with my father’s circumstances, I asked his friend had experienced many reverses of fortune 
him to give me a profession. He refused, assuring, “‘ 1 was,” said he, “ at one time extremely rich ; 
me that it was not necessary, as bis property was Severe losses reduced me to a competency, and I 
sufficient for us both, even independent of well- was deprived of that by the dishonesty of a friend 
founded expectations, which he had, that I should whom I loved, and in whom I placed implicit con- 
inherit a very considerable fortune from an uncle in fidence.” 
the Indies. «* And now ?” cried Stendhal, in a tone of anxious 

** Satisfied with these reasons, and concluding, inquiry. 
from the style in which my father lived that he must. ‘‘ Why now, thanks be to heaven, and to the ho 
be very rich, I thought ‘no more of a profession. nestest man I have ever known, I have recovered 
Some months passed away, when one morning my ™y last loss.” 
father entered my apartment, and announced tome “ How so?” 
abruptly that he was ruined Shocked and over- “‘ The son of the man who robbed me came un- 
whelmed as I was, I had presence of mind enough &Xpe« tedly into the possession of a very considerable 
to attempt to console him. ‘ The education you Property, and the first use be made of it was to pay 
have given me,’ cried I, ‘ will secure us from want, ©VeTry shilling that his father owed.” 
and you have still many friends.” ** What a worthy fellow !” 

“ * Not one—not one !’—cried he in agony. ‘ Dri- _ “Ah! you would say so if you knew all. The 
ven to despair by my losses on Change, I have bor- father, who was universally believed to be very 
rowed money where I could, and finding il)-luck rich, had taken up money wherever he could; and 
continually pursue me, I bad recourse to forgery the amount of what he owed was within a few hun- 
My crime is on the eve of being discovered. I must dreds of the sum his son inherited. The young man 
fly, and instantly : but I will not leave thee, my) “i net hesitate; he paid to the last farthing of his 
poor ruined boy, wholly without resource. Take unworthy father’s debts. As none of us had the 
this - it is the half of what comeine to me.’ Ele ofer- smallest claim upon him, we felt it our duty to offer 
ed me a pocket-book : I rejected it with a look of to give up a part; but he would not hear of it.” 
iorror. ‘* This alone was wanting!’ cried he ina 
voice of fury, and he rushed from the room. I fol- 


’ ” 
lowed him ; I begged his pardon on my knees, but | hundreds left. ; 
** Nay, he has not even that 


«© What do you mean?” 
** Why, he has assigned the interest of it as a pen 
sion to the mother of a gens-d’armes whom his father 


“ That was right; I like his spirit; and yet, poo 
fellow, it was hard for him too, to have only a few 


I was resolute in refusing the money. 

“ He fled ; and just when I began to congratulate 
myself that he was safe from pursuit, I beard the 
overwhelming tidings of his arrest and subsequent 
execution 

“ A burning fever seized me; I should have pe 2 
rished under it but for the charity of one of those be he! 
who had suffered the most by my unfortunate father.“ It is indeed : but how did you become 
May heaven's choicest blessings light upon that ¢4 with him?” 
worthy Far from reproaching me, he took’) “ Never mind that now; but tell me 
He even carried his charity Where he is.” 
so far as to recommend me to the merchant in whose _“ He is, or at least he was two months since, a 
employ I was when you took me into your house. clerk in a banking-house at Amsterdam. 

You will feel that, after this avowal, we can never Stendhal lost not a moment in proceeding thither, 
meet again. Farewell, for ever, my friend—my be-| and presenting himself to the astonished George. 

nefactor! May happiness—eternal happiness—be) ‘* Come,” cried he, ‘“‘ come, my dear son, make 
the portion of you and yours! Geonce St. Avsrn.”’| us all happy, by receiving the hand of Leocaiie, 

The first impulse of Stendhal was to cause imme-, and become the founder of a race of honest men '— 
diate search to be made for George; but all inqui- |Ah! never yet did the most splendid achievements 
ries were vain: he had quitted the town, and no of an ancestor confer upon his descendants greater) 

ne knew whither he was gone. Stendhal was at lustre than your high-minded probity will bestow | 
first truly grieved at his flight; but when he began’ upon yours !”” 


shot 

*°Tis he !—By heaven it is St. Aubin !—It must 
acquaint 
man! instantly 


pains to console me. 


THE CASKET. 





THOMSUON-—-THE POET. 
I HAVE often thought, that after what Thomson has 


|, Written, no one need describe the seasons; he has 


said all that can be said, and as welltoo. He is 
the most perfect of the descriptive poets, because 
he sets us in the midst of that which he describes 
The colours with which he paints seem yet wet and 
breathing, and nature is seen growing around us ; 
the sights, the sounds, the smells of nature, are all 
present to us. We hear the first drops of the shower 


| pattering among the leaves; we see the reapers go- 


ing out to the harvest, while “ yellow autumn gilds 
the fields,” and we recline with the bard “ on the 
sunless side of a romantic mountain,”’ while “ lan- 
guid nature pants beneath the fervid sun.” Next 
to the actual enjoyment of nature in her profuse and 
ever-changing charms, is the enjoyment of reading 
Thomson's delineations of them : though one must 
have seen and felt, and enjoyed the reality, before 
the picture can delight; because the pleasure we 
derive from the picture arises solely from associa 

tions with that which it imagines : it would be hope 

less to expect a relish for the descriptions of Thom 

son in one whose life had been spent in the city. As 
I am speaking of Thomson, let me mention a fact 
relating to his writings; one, not uninteresting to 
those who desire to look into the crucible in the 
poet’s workshop. When we read a fine poem, we 
are apt to suppose that it owes nothing to labour, 
hardly even to thought: this is peculiarly the case 
with descriptive poetry, and with none more than 
Thomson's Seasons ; but it is a deception: the best 
poetry is the most laboured ; and of this truth Thom 

son is himself an example. Ihave seen and read 
the manuscript of his Winter, which is in the pos 

session of the present Earl of Buchan, at whose seat 
Dryburgh Abbey, that portion of the Neasuns was 
written. JWVinter is admitted to be the most excel 

lent of all the productions of the bard of the Nea 

and the first manuscript of this poem, in 
Thompson's band-writing, evinces the extraordina 

ry labour that has been employed upon it There 
is about an inch between each of the original lines 

but these are, for the most part, scratched through 


SONS ; 


with a pen, and in the intervening space there are 
generally two, three, or even four lines, written in 
a smaller hand, all of which are blotted out, except 
ing the one which corresponds with the printed text 
It seems almost unfair, thus to expose the secrets 
of the prison-house; but the promulgation of fact 
can ravely be improper, especially if it tends to dis 
pel false notions. The truth is, nothing in this world 
is perfected without labour. A bright thought may 
indeed, be struck out in a moment of inspiration ; 
but many moments may be required to clothe it in 
words, and hours of labour may have been expended 
in refining, pruning, and polishing, ere it be express 
ed as we find it in the smooth and flowing stanza 
_— 
ROVAL LOVE. 

The Duke de Mayenne had been sent to Spain 
to ask the hand of the Princess Anne of Austria 
When he took leave of her, he asked her commands 
for the king.—‘* Assure him,” said the infanta, 
“that I am quite impatient to see him.’’—* Ah 
madam,” said the gouvernante, the Countess de Al- 
tamira, ‘‘ what will the king of France think, when 
the Duke informs him that you are so eager to be 


| married ?’’—“* Have you not taught me,”’ returned 


the infanta sharply, “ that I must always speak the 
truth?”—Anne of Austria was in person tall and 
majestic ; her countenance was dignified without be 
ing haughty—her face, though not decidedly hand 
some, was very pleasing; her skin was extremely 
fair; and her hands and arms were considered re 
markably beautiful. She died in 1666, aged 63 
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VARIETIES. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE MUMMY. 


Tury have been into the chambers of the dead— 
they have disinterred an inhabitant of the grave— 
she is brought to light—a lovely woman of Egypt— 
she is brought to light, after reposing three thou- 
sand years in darkness, but not to Lire: itis are 
surrection before the appointed time—her sleep is 
not out; her slumbers are not over; the hand of 
death is yet heavy upon her. Still we feel her to be 
strange company ; she seems to speak, though dumb. 
What are all those efforts to preserve from decay 
this mortal trame? Those bands of linen; those 
gums and spices; those embalming preparations, su 
artfully devised! They tell us of the dread of an 
nihilation ; they speak the strong feelings of the soul, 
the powerful desire for immortality ; and strengthen 
the belief of a future life, by showing how strongly 
the God of nature has implanted the desire in our 
breasts. What more do we learn ?—beads—a neck 
lace—aye—it was a temale—these were her ora 
ments! Then the temale character has not changed 
Woman was vain three thousand years ago. She 
bad finery—trinkets—beads! That is illiberal. She 


desired to please. She was lovely, and her friends 


delighted to see her charms heightened by orna- 


ments. The desire to render one’s self agreeable, 
is it not praiseworthy !—Ha! ha! is it laughter ! or 
is it the sound of the trumpet?—Hark ! behold— 
both !—the sound of the trumpet, and the shouts of 
joy—the gay laugh—the trampling of steeds—the 
rolling of wheels—give token that from her hun- 
dred gates Thebes is sending forth her warriors to 
battle. See them pass under the window of the 
fair maiden. She is decorated to bid him farewell, 
whose footsteps make her heart flutter like a cap 
tive bird—she stands ready to wish him honour and 
victory, and a safe return. He bows his head to 
the neck of his gallant steed—kisses his hand— 
dashes the briny drop that steals in his eye—a thou- 
sand tumultuous passions throng his breast. She 
smiles through her tears, and waves her white 
handkerchiet from the window. Where are they 
now t—where is Thebes, and where her countless 
multitudes? Nothing of all her pride, and power, 
and greatness, but this poor mummy left!) Behold 
this virgin, now exposed to the vulgar gaze. How 
would she shrink at the thought! How supreme 
the folly of attempting to arrest the course of nature ! 
The world and its joys are false—al! hopes of mor- 
tal iminortality are false. We are all vanity. ‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ 





SWALLOWs, 


The swallows of Sweden, at the approach of win- , 


ter, plunge into the lakes, and remain there asleep, 
and buried under the ice, till the return of spring 
Then, awakened by the returning heat, they leave 
the water, and resume their usual flight. While 
the lakes are frozen, if the ice be broken in certain 
places which appear darker than others, the swal 
lews are found in great quantities, cold, asleep, and 
half dead. If they are taken out and warmed by 
the hands, or before a fire, they soon begin to ex- 
hibit signs of life ; they stretch themselves out, shake 
themselves, and soon fly away. In other places 
they retire into the caves, or under the rocks. Be- 
tween the town of Caen and the sea, along the banks 
of the Orne, there are many of these caverns, where, 
during the winter, clusters of swallows have been 
found suspended, like bunches of grapes, from the 
roof of the cavern. The same thing has been long 
ago observed in Italy. 





An Irish gentleman at cards, having, on inspec- 
tion, found the pool deficient, exclaimed—“ Here’s 
a shilling short~who put it in?” 


I 


CONJUGAL TENDERNESS. 
Mr. Malot, a man of letters, and an enlightened 
| lawyer, who had for a long time exercised the func- 
tions of a magistrate at Avallon, has just died, leav- 
ing behind him a rare proof of conjugal tenderness 


On entering his study, after his death, there was | 


found, in a secret chest, of which he alone kept the 
_ key, the body of his wife, who had been dead for 
twenty-five years, embalmed and admirably pre- 
served. It is supposed that he had prevailed on 
the grave digger to exhumate the body, from which, 
even after death, he was unwilling to separate him- 
self. Mr. Malot succeeded in keeping from the 
knowledge of every one the deposit which he pre- 
served in his house, and every day he went to nou 
rish his grief, by weeping over the inanimate re- 
mains. ‘I lie same grave has now united them for ever. 





CURIOUS FACTS, 

In France, servants always walk before their mas- 
ters. It is otherwise in Italy: masters walk before 
their servants in summer, on account of the dust, 
and im winter behind them, on account of the roads 

There is a German invention lately introduced, 
for printing the name on ladies’ name cards in gold 
silver, orcopper. The ingenious author means, by 
this method, to imitate the relative attractions of 
heiresses 

The wealthy classes among the Chinese, allow 
their nails to grow often one or two inclies beyond 
the end of their fingers. This is considered as a 
distinctive mark of riches, implying that the wearer 
is not reduced to the necessity of manual labour, 
which, in fact, under such circumstances, would be 
impossible 

The Japanese are said to have the finest toned 
instruments in the world The music they produce 
is of the most enchanting kind, and there is no Eu 
ropean who ever heard their whole band, or game- 
lan, who does not confess, that it approaches nearer 
to his idea of the celestial strains than any thing 
which ever before saluted his ear. 

The wampum belt of the Indians is made of shells 
picked up on the sea coast. They are sawed into 
beads of an oblong form, about a quarter of an inch 
long, and round like other beads, being strung on 


leather strings, and several of them sown neatly to-! 


gether. They then compose what is termed a belt 
of wampum, which serves as a ratification of peace, 
and records to the latest posterity, by the hierogli 
|phics into which the beads are formed, every stipu- 
lated article in the treaty. 

| A singular equipage has been seen in the streets 
| of Munich, these six months past: it is a chariot 
|| drawn by two enormous wolves, which an old mer- 
‘chant of St. Petersburgh found, when very young, 
in a wood near Wilna, and which he has so well 
tamed that they possess the docility of horses. These 
animals are harnessed like our coach horses, and 
they are quite devested of their instinctive ferocity. 
The police has only required that they should be 


kept muzzled. 

The power which the Dolphin has of exhibiting 
a variety of colours in the agonies of death, is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the science of na- 
tural history. A traveller mentions, that he observed 
one of the most beautiful of the species in the act 
of dying, change from yellow to blue and purple 





THE CHOICE OF A WIPE. 

The whole secret of choosing well in matrimony 
may be taught in three words—eaplore the character 
A violent love-fit is always the result of ignorance ; 

| for there is not a daughter of Eve that has merit 
| enough to justify romantic love, though thousands 
| and thousands may reasonably inspire gentle esteem, 
which is infinitely better. A woman-worshipper 
and a woman-hater both derive their mistakes from 


ignorance of the female world; for, if the charac- 
ters of women were thoroughly understood, they 
would be found too good to be hated, and yet not 
good enough to be idolized. 





ANECDOTES. 

When West was about to paint the death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe, Garrick called on him, and offered (from 
a Wish to serve the artist, whom he held m high es 
teem) to sit or rather lie for him, as the dying hero 
At the same time throwing himself on the ground, he 
began to die in so true, so dignified, and so affecting 
a manner, that the painter interrupted him with “ My 
dear Garrick, I am fully sensible of your kind inten. 
tions, but so far from the assisiance you offer being 
likely to serve me, it would do me the greatest in 
jury.” “ Eh! eh!” said Garrick, “ how? how? 
* Why, my dear sir! were it to be known, when] 
exhibited my picture, that you had done all this for 
me, Whatever ierit it might possess would be attri 
buted to you.” 

A traveller, being at a coffee-house with some 
gentlemen, was largely drawing on the credulity ot 
the company. ‘ Where did you say all these won 
ders happened, sir?” asked a gentleman present 
*] really can’t exactly say,” replied the traveller; 
* but it was somewhere in Europe—Russia, | 
think.” ‘I should rather think Jf-a-ly,”’ returned 
his opponent. 

A gentleman on horseback finding himself ata 
spot where four roads met, asked a countryman 
who was working on one of them, where it run t 
Clodpole raising himself from his stooping posture, 
scratching his head, replied with a grin, “ I doesn’t 
know where it rins to, zur, but we finds it here 
every morning.” 

Fierce as he was, Chief Justice Jeffries, of En 
gland, did not always escape the sting of a repartee 
He went to a country assize once, where an old 
man with a great beard came to give evidence, but 
had not the good fortune to please the judge; so he 
quarrelled with his beard, and said, “If your con- 
science is as large as your beard, you’ll swear any 
thing.” The old blade was nettled, and briskly 
returned, “My lord, if you go about to measur 
consciences by beards, your lordship has none.” 





MAXIMS, 

Take not a wife from a bad family, and seat not 
thyself with those who have no shame. 

Consider the end before you begin; and before 
you advance, provide a retreat. 

Give not unnecessary pain to any man, but stud 
the happiness of all. 

Grieve not for that which is broken, stolen, burnt 
or lost. 

Those who are united by religion, should be uni 
ted by c harity 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express. 

I] have always found that those preachers hav 
most commanded my heart, who have most illumi 
nated my head. 

It is impossible that an ill-natured man can have 
a public spirit—for how should he love ten thousand 
men, who never loved one? 

Were there but one virtuous man in the world 
he would hold up his head with confidence an 
he would shame the world, and not the 
world him. 

Caution in crediting, reserve in speaking, an 
revealing one’s self to very few, are the best secu 
rities both of peace and good understanding with 
the world, and of the inward peace of our ow! 
minds. 

There is no better looking-glass than an old friend 

Love is shown by kind actions—not by fair words 

This world is a field sowed for another life 
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Modern novel wriiers.—There is a pleasing, sketchy style— 
a manner that has much sparkle and little depth, prevailing 
among our second or third-rate novelists; which, though 
possessing considerable merit,*passes among many for rather 
more than itis worth. It is acquired from an acquaintance 
with the surface of things, and a certain tact in the descrip 
tion and arrangement of trifles. rather than from a knowledge 
of human nature. This style is extremely faking among super 
ficial readers, who, at present, are by tar the most numerous 
portion. A multiplicity of books, whatever advantages may 
belong to it, has at least this tl! effect, that it increases the 
and encourages the flimsy manner of 
taste 
few or none of them are read with deep 


above class of readers. 
writing best suited to their When new books are ex 
tremely numerous, 
attention. and each one is almost certain of being read but 
once In such a single perusal, those excellencies which are 
interwoven with the body of the work, and are created only 
by the greatest labour and reflection, seldom attract notice, 
attention beimg paid only to the points, and exterior decora 
tions. If the tragedy of Othello were a new production, and 
before any tasteful eritic had pointed out any of its grander 
beauties, if one of our rapid modern readers should begin to 
run over it at his usual pace, it is not improbable that his 
patience would be exhavsted before he had finished the se- 
cond act. 
end, and his opinio 
perhaps reply that he had observed one or two tolerable simi- 


If he shouid compel himself to keep on to the 
of the play should be asked, he would 
les, and a few other clever poetic ernaments—and, in the 
lighter scenes, some passable jokes—bat he had not been 
struck with any thing more. Much has been said and written 
respecting the deciine of the modern drama, and many causes 


{tor it; bat we believe nothing has contri 





have been assiz 
buted to tt more than this—the abundance of trashy books 
which has tarned the whole world into a world of hasty read- 
e and as the merits of e 
other works, cannot possibly be appre 


perusal, no good d 


ers—no book is read more than once; 





good drama, above 


ciated on a single rama has a chance of 





passing for its real value, and, indeed, but little chance of 


passing at all Erg no man of genins will write a drama— 





ithe can write any thir 





ige 


Sayings ys.— One of the most saccessful followers 
school is Mr. Hooke, the author of 


He has considerable powers for comic 


and Doin 
of the above sketchy 
ind dD Nnes 

delineation, and 


of light reading, ont of trifling materials; he can hit off a 


Savings 
rreat skill in manufacturing a pleasant kind 


character very Well in a sing scene—but if he continues it 





through a whole story, it is very apt to change under his 


and before the conclusion, it is not uniikely that we 
He is but little ac 


atomy of the human mind, but hasa 


hands; 
se sight of the or al traits entirely. 


ted with the 





strong perception ot the grote, jue sh apes into which it is 
sometimes distorted by circumstance, 
Vivian Grey Another writer of the some stamp isthe au 


thor of Vivian Grey—a maker of episodes, a sketcher of 
unconnected scenes, and adeates in agreeable nonsense By 


gave a formal critique of the first part of this 


the by, as we 
work, we have been somewhat remiss in not sooner taking 
the same notice of the second The two last volumes are 
greatly superiog Although a number 
i noted & i-h characters are introduced under German 
names, stil the matter is not so exclusively personal. The 
views taken of human nature are more profound, spirited— 
more trequent and better portray 

ed—and the titule-tattle of the story comes in smaller quanti 

The absn 


Vivian is as 





to the preceding one. 


nteresting scenes are 


and is not soe insipid, as in the first part. 
however, are nun 





erous aod disgusting, 
sly rapid as ever in making his way into the good 
ranks of people 


aces of all Counts and conjurorg, barons 


and black Jegs, princesses, prime-ministers, and postilions, 
are charmed with his looks, almost before they have seen 
lim--and with his conversation, before he has opened his 
outh He kills one lady on the spot, merely by adecilara 
on of love; d another, who is no less than an Imperial 
\rch Dutchess, to avoid the same risk, anticipates his de 

and makes a similar declaration tohim. ‘The narrative 
so Contains some of the most violeat and unsuccessful at 
tempts at comic effect that can be the author 
ske you laugh by main strength, but 
only makes vou sneer at the unskilful effort. A good sample 
t this, but too long to 


{the wives—th 


imagined: 
seems determined to m 


te, is the adventure at the palace 
veriest prece of monstrous, but dull and 
Meaning caricainre, that we eversaw. The personality 
of Vivian Grey may perhaps, in some instances, be excused 
Some of the characters therein displayed are, for aught we 
know, lawful game for the satirist; but others are, without 
sufficient provocation, dragged from the privacy of domestic 
life, and even from the sacred sanctuary of the grave, their 
harmless absurdities heightened by the pen of the heartless 
libeller, and lai! 


vpen to the vulgar gaze Phe extensive 


sale of this novel has set a crowd of imitating pens a-going in 


England, and it has been reported that some of our own serib- 
blers have thoughts of attempting something of the same 
kind, and serving up cis-atlantic characters in similar style. 
Now we devoutly say, from all such imitations, heaven de 
liver us!’ Satire of this kind, allowing it to be necessary i 
England, is unnecessary here. We may have dances enough, 
but none of them have titles‘to support ther arrogance ; and 
in our fashionable circles, thrice praised be heaven ' we have 
no counterparts to Mrs. Coutts. Here, if any blockhead 
makes til founded pretensions to distinction, there are few or 


none to countenance him, and he is easily laughed into insig 
nificance, without the help of a satirical pen 


The phenomenon.— Ali kinds of phenomena are real bless. bac kK 


The bow of light which lately 
the sky is the theme of all the papers thronghout the Union. 


ings to editors appeared in 
It bas enlarged many an editorial department which in com 


mon ts quite narrow 





be in 
the 





African colony.—The settlement at Liberia seems t 
The 


j 


made up of e! 





a prosperons condition tract of country wh 





colony hes 1 vated land, perfectly tree trom 
st healthy. A 
profitable traflie ts carried on with the natives of the interior, 


enant water, and appears to be nerally 





and the external trade is no less flourishing Iwo schooners 
aud several boats have been built for trading with the station 
on the coast. Between the first of January and the fitteenth 
of July, last year, no less than 
Monrovia 


filteen vessels touched at 
and purchased the produce of the country to the 
hundred and eighty 


amount of torty-three thousand nine 


dollars, African value The exporters of this produce realize 


on the sate of the goods given in barter for it, a profit of 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred and ninety dollars; and 
on the freight, eight thousand dollars, making a total profit 
of thirty theusand seven hundred and eighty six dollars The 
location of the settlement is on every account superior to that 
ot the British colony of Sierra Leone ; and it will, no doubt, 
in a few years, be far more rich and extensive The project 
of colonizing our tree biacks bas met with much opposition ; 
and, at first, the execution of it was obstructed by terrible 
disasters: the worst obstacles, however, appear wow to be 


the undertaking, it is to be presumed, 


removed will here 
atter be attended by success, and may finally be the means 
¢ a continent from barbarism. We are led to these 
remarks by the perusal of the third anonal report of the New 

Jersey Colonization Society 
ing pr 

tarly th 


of rescuu 


erest 





This report is avery uv 
luction, and some addresses attached to it, particu 
se by Peter D. Vroom and Stacy G. Potts, bk 


are extremely e! 





ures, 





Mr. Canning.—tew royal prime ministers have left a 
behind them than Mr. Canning. Though of 
tigin, he rose to the highest office in the kingdom ; 





better name 
humble « 
avd though in the service of a monarchical covernment, he 
has ever been actuated by the most liberal views. His prin 
ciples were essentially republican; and his measures have 
tended nota little to facilitate the diffusion of liberal senti- 
It is 
said, and we trust with truth, that no change of policy will 


ments and independent feelings throughout Europe 


take place under his successor 





Madame Hutin.~A new charge has been brought against 
this unfortunate lady. Some apprentice embezzled the price 
of a ticket in order to getan opportunity of seeing her pertorm 
one of her dances. The paper in which this circumstance is 
meutioned, seems to attach more blame to Madame IL. tor the 
thett, than to the lad who committed it. We once knew a 
boy to steal sixpence, and lay the whole out in molasses 
candy. Query—Ought not the old woman of whom he bought 
it to have been indicted ? 


tMr 





ile Garden.—We must not neglect to menti th: 
an, the gentleman 





Who bas the office opposite St. Pr 
An heeps the wate of —Cast/e ¢ 








will have a bencfit on Tuesday evening next, when those 
who are fond of fireworks may be gratitied with a fine dis 
i lay Mr 
and he merits a good benefit. Castle Garden, it is tr 
been but thinly attended of late, yet Mr. A 
that discourage him; for Byron tells us, that on 6ue occa 
n, even 


- 


is really an obliging and a pleasant person, 
» has 





should not let 





* St. Peter sat at the celestial pate 

" chs were ty, and his keys were dul 
o little tron! had heen given ef late 
Not that the place by any means was full— 


siist 


But we wish Mr. A. better fortune than that which attended 
his great and illustrious prototype ; and although we do not 
“ believe the garden will be crowded to suffocation,” yet we | 
sincerely hope, on Tuesday evening, ‘* the place may be full.” 


Lalian proverb.—Few proverbs are more pithy and expres- 
sive than the following, or more calculated to be serviceable | 
both in public and private life: ‘* Make yourself a sheep, and | 
the wolves will eat you.” 


sa Larlowe 





Voluminous novels. —Ricbardson’s novels, Cla 
and Sir Charles Grandison, contain cach eight volames. Yet 
they are merely abridgments. The original of each work, 
had it pot been curtailed, would have filled tourteen volumes 





Cromiell.—It was remarked of Oliver Cromwell, that when 
he attempted to make a set speech of any length, his ideas 
soon became entangled, and his barangue unintelligible ; but 
when he was overtaken by any sudden emergency in argu- 
ment of conversation, or when some master passion Was sud- 
denly excited, he was generally able to say something ex 
ceedingly brief, pithy, and expressive. One of his generals 
who was besieging a strongly fortified town, wrote to Crom 
Cromwell wrote 


teke ut." The 


well that the place could not be taken 
‘Is it not open at the top? If so 


eneral alterwards succeeded in reducing it 


Jefivrson, the comedian -~Number titteen of the * Acting 


Theatre,” is embetlisted with a good likeness of this actor 


To Correspondents. ~ We have received a communication 
which attempts to prove that women have no hearts’ Mis 


shrewdly «aid by some writer, we forget who, that mm the 


distribution of souls, some men reeeive fice, while others 


get none at all—and we suppose out Corres) dent belongs 


to the latter class He may have his MS. again, however 
by calling at the office 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW VORK MIRROT 


d on reading an editorial article 





Sixk—I was much p 


in your paper of last week, suggesting to the corporation the 
propriety of opening Broadway in such a manner as to con 


Fourth Aven 


tion a conversation which took place ir 


‘ This brought to my recollec 





nect it with 
my hearing, several 
months since, betweensome very respec table re nilemen, on 


he circumstance, however, was tor 





the same subject 
ten, until revived by the perusal of your timely and judicious 
speak of, and was 





Ithen exam 


bly struck w 


remarks ved the map you 





ithe obvious utility and umportance 


pinion, that not only 


very tore 


of the plan; and I agree with vou in ¢ 
does the necessity of the case call for the improvement, but 


d, nor one 





that a more popular measure could not be adop 
that would lead to more interesting and gratily ing consequen 
ces. I cherish the ful! betel, that if the vorce of the citizes 
could be had on the sulject, it would be found to be unam 


mous It ws difficult to conceive wherein any man ol sense 





int out obbections to it; whi 


and liberality could pu st amo 





ment’s reflection would carry conviction to the mind of every 
ove, that the conveniences arising trom it would be as ani 
A regard for the cha 


solicitude for its tutare 


fest as its elegance would be strkiog 
racter ol the city, and a becoming 
grandeur, ought alone to be a sufficient incentive to prompt 


projectinto immediate 





our manierpal authorities to carry th 





eflect. Motives of economy require that ut should no longer 
be put off. Every day multiplies the difficulties to be re 
moved, and increases the expenses incident to the underta 
king A few vears’ delay would render those difficulties 


formidable, 
It would be 
had acted m this matter with that spirit 


Many of their pro 


and place its accomplishment beyond the reach 


of hope a theme of public eratulation, to heat 


that 
and dignity which become their station 


ur corporat 


been characterized by the soundest policy 


and I trust they will"per 


ceedings have 
and the most comprehensive views 
ceive the intimate connexion that exists between the present 
case and the commendable policy which has governed them 


yacerning matters of far less importance Broapway 





MARRIED, 
M’Auley, Mr. Ar 


lrew C Bene 





On the 12th inst. bw the Rew. Dr 
dict to Miss Eliza Sloat 

On the t4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Peltus, Mr 
Eliza T. 4 


John Langdon to M 





Ou the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr Cornelius Baraclow 1 
Miss Catherine Wiliard 
Om the 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mathews, Mr. Z.W. Dance t 


Miss Lonisa Arn Durvee 





(n the 1th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Cyprian Wilcox t 
M Chartotte J. Hinsdale 

Om the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Meary W. 7 
tow to Miss Mary Louisa Brewer 

On the te th inst. by the Rev Dr. Van Pelt, Mr. William 5S. Hull t 
Miss Egiily L. Underhitl 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Stark, Mr. James Miller to Mis 
Susan Fovle 

On the 1th i by the Rev. W. W. Phillips, Mr. James “ery 
reour tu Miss Saral aughter of Mr. John Mackay 

DIED, 
On the 11th inst. Mr. Peter Paitet. aged 51 ve 
On the tith inst. Mrs Ruth Lovett, ag 


On the 12th ost. Mr. Henry ermitt 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Robert L. Lamb, ag 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Ddward Patterson, aged 46 vears: 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Thomas Nourse, aged 70 years 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Edward B. Sewall, ag 
On the 13th imest. Mr. Hartshe 
On the 15th inst. Mr. Samuel Hatch, 
On the 16th inst. Dr. Israel Llallock, « 
On the 16th inst. Mr. Thomas Eddy, 
On the 17th inst, Mrs. Eliza M'Calle, a 
On the 18th inst. Mr. Aaron Parmar 
The City Inspector reports the degih 
ng the past weel 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, AND CHIT-CS AT. 
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I THE BUCANIERS. | nursery prattie, the urchin was nightly to he seen strut 


| The romance called ‘“ The Bucaniers,” which was an- | ting her little hour upon the stage, and talking as fami 
jliarly as a half-pay officer, of 





SKETCH. 


Se faded—and the withered hand of death 
Passed o’er her fragile form—silent and soft 
As the low whisperings of gentle winds 
Upon the crushed and brokew violets.— 
She passed away, and glided to the tomb 
As calmly and serene, as though the grave 
Was not a cold and fearful dwelling-place, 
That youth and life might start to think upon— 
But, in its stead, a sweet and quiet spot, 
Where those oppressed with weariness may sleep 
As freshly as on fragrant banks bestrewed 
With summer flowers ! 

But still it was a sad and tearful sight 
To look upon that young and blighted torm, 
Stffened m cold and utter lifelessness !— 
Those tolded hands upon the quiet heart, 


That ne'er may throb again—the scarce tinged lip, 


So delicately wreathed with a famt smule— 
The pallid lid—not yet quite closed in death !— 
Phrough whose long silkeu lashes might be seen 


The glancing of au eye ouce lit with joy 


Alas! alas! 
So must it always be !—the fair—the pure 
In mind and soul—we scarce can know and love— 
Ere stern and cruel death grasps them away, 
And clans them as his own! 





LIFE IS BRIEF. 


The sunny days of Spring are brief, 
And tleeting ts the Summer's vloom ; 
Drear Autumn's yellow, fading leaf, 
Heralds the comimg Winter's gloom : 
But Spring s bright days will come again, 
And Summer's sweetest flowers return ; 
Again will Autumn's fading train 
Weave garlands for dark Winter's urn 


The morn of life is brief as Spring— 
Its summer-hopes will droop and die ; 
And Tine, who comes on rapid wing, 
Will blanch the cheek and dim the eye: 
Yet life's spring-morn can dawn no more! 
Its summer-hues are fled for ever ; 
Winter's dark shades are gathering o'er, 
That sun will set which rises never ' P 





STANZAS. 
That life hath in possession 
Abundant bliss, we own ; 
But, wo's the sad confession, 
Its joys are little known. 
For, like a ruthless falconer, 
Before they seem possessed, 
Some grief suborned will root them up 
And rend them from the breast 


Thus thoughtfully reflecting, 
We mourn our pleasure fled, 

While cares we view collecting 
To thicken round our head: 

Yet grief’s a reckless ruiner, 
If not for this alone, 

I'd grieve for failings manifold 
And sorrows not my own, 


But vain is all repining, 
Nor Fate can we prevent 

So humbly I, resigning, 
Shall seek to be content 

lis Fancy’s airy flight alone 

That leads our hope astray 

Then at her low descent again 
Why cast our ease away ! 


Calm, thoughtful, and contented 
Ill every grief forego 

\nd take, as nature meant if, 
Lite’s game of joy and wo 

Aud this shall be my opiate 
Each sorrow to allay : 

Be heedless of adversity, 
And happy while you may 
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| Nounced by the papers a few weeks ago, as then being in | 
press, will be published, it is understood, ina few days, “ Guns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the mark '” 
in this city, and also make its appearance in London | || London was divided upon the subject. The whigs, who 
|, Some time in the month of October. The scene of the | are great sticklers for the," pertectibility of mind,” ihe 
|| novel is laid in the island of Manhattan, in the city of |« march of intellect,” &c. adduced Miss Clara as a sur 

New-York, in its early state, shortly after the conquest of | prising proof of the truth of their theory ; while the old 
|| the colony from the Dutch by England, and during that | ‘tory and high-church party, who never believe in any 
|| eventful and disturbed period of the provincial history so ‘thing their fathers did not believe in, were rather incre. 


| well described by Smith, when the factions of Leisler and | gulous about the matter; and one of the staunchest of 


| Bayard were, with their intestine struggles, convulsing them, the editor of the Joho Bull, (whose feelings. by the 
|the country to its very centre—when the Canadians had by, never stand in the way of his saying a good thing.) 
| stirred up the Indians to commit those terrific devastations drily observed while the house was gaping with astonis: 
|| which are remembered with terror, in that part of the ment at her Richard HI, that “ it was very weil, but hy 
\ state, to this day—the burning and massacre at Schenec- thought it high time for all such little girls to be in bed 
ijt tady—and when Kidd, the famous bucanier, whose name Be that as it might. her performances, if not very edify. 
hath lived a terror on the broad sea, was ploughing the ing, were very astonishing, and people flocked to see th; 
With an inte- | show upon the same principle that they would a“ won 
|| resting plot, with such historical events before him, the gerfal dog,” “ learned pig,” 
| author could not but have easily been enabled to compose this could vot Jast 


| : 
ja pleasant and agreeable volume The work, 


| ocean, and enacting his fearful piracies. 
or any other rara avis. But 
“tempus fugu,” as the poet says, and 
it is said, | \:iss Clara would grow older, and would grow taller 

| will give a most accurate description of the manners and and, had her pretensions rested on no better foundation 
} customs of the honest Dutch settlers of New-York, anid is than her infant years and short stature, she would lone 
|| interspersed with many scarce and quaint pao tes of since have grown herself into oblivion; but, unlike most 
| the days gone by; and many of the ancesiry of our citi- 


precocious prodigtes, Miss Fisher's talents “ grew wit! 


zens, particularly those descended from the Hollanders, |) o, growth, and strengthened with her strength;” and 


figure, itis understood, in its pages. she is now one of the most pleasing, versatile, and ac 


—— ' complished little actresses, that it has ever been our good 
CLIO, No. UI. we may, perhaps 


The third number of Percival’s Clio, is a superior work 


| fortune to witness. In genteel comedy, 
| 


have seen her superior—but in the more eccentric parts 


of the drama—never. Her personation of the thre: 
Mowbrays. in Old and Young, will long remain among 


our choicest recollections of theatiic talent. All and 


| We have read every page of it with attention and delight 
|| and we most cordially recommend it to the particular 
| 


|notice of our numerous and intelligent patrons. Mr 


‘each—the soldier, glutton, and fop, were so good, that 
when we take up the pen to particularize one, 


lencies of the others raise an undecidable doubt in ou 


| Brooks (himself an admirable and a favourite poet) has ogee 
. : ie excel 
1} the following remarks, which (being better than any thing, 


| we could say upon the subject) we transfer to our columns : : - 

mind there was 
more nature and real ability in the execution of them than 
a highly-praised Hamlet 
Miss F 


is well-formed—her face pretty, and very expressive—and 


, : Trivial as these parts may appear, 
‘ After a long silence, we once more hear the music of r 


Percival's lyre; its notes are welcome, tor they are 
. 3 _ .'we have witnessed in many 
| fraught with sweetness, and warm with the purest fire of : ie . 

Juliet, or other top parts of the drama 8 person 
| poetry. Percival is a vame which ranks high on the 


| proud list of 
when we add to her other numerous recommendations 


we think we 


* The mighty masters of the lay, 
} * Nature's true sons, the friends of man and trath.’ that she isa spirited and pleasing singer, 
He is one of that shiming band who are recompensed, by 
for all the evils and trials of | the public appetite has of late been pampered, she is one 
|, time. It is an ample recompense. What are all the gra- of the most piquant and delightful intellectual treats, tha 
' tifications of worldly luxury and worldly prosperity, 


compared with the proud consciousness of genius, that it 


may safely say, that, notwithstanding the way in whic 


i : 
the honors of immortality, 


has for some time been set before it 
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| hath a name which will never die—a glory which shines 
|| with eternal radiance’? In this has the Creator been 


| bountiful to genius; and there should be 1 . . ; , 
& ‘ uld be no murmuring | ,, Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue”’—a bLallad—sung wv: 


the most enthusiastic applause by Miss Clara Fisher 
the Park theatre—composed by Alexander Lee. Engr 
ved, printed, and sold by FE. Riley, 29 Chatham-s 


| that wealth, and long life, and sensual happiness, are not 
|) superadded to this magnificent boon. And for this, should 
i} genius bear with patience the assaults and hatred of the 
envious, the mean, and the base-hearted; secure of the 
|| admiration of the noble, and the praise of the just; proud 

in its own worth, and avimated by its own fires, its doom, 

albeit not free from pain and sorrow, 





{i 


Here's a health to them that’s awa, 
Here's a health to them that’s awa, 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause 
May never guid luck be their fa’. 
It’s guid to be m¢ rry and wise, 
Its guid to be honest and true, 
Its guid to support Ca! 
Aud bide by the bonnets of bli 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue 
Hurrah for the bonnets of blue ' 
It's guid to support Caledonia’s cause 
And bide by the bonnets of bluc 


is still enviable.” 
Carvill, Broadway. The 
typographical execution of the work is not surpassed by 


i Clio is published by G. and C. 


any thing of the hind that we have seen edonia’s cause, 





| THE DRAMA, 
The public has been amused and delighted during the 
past week by the performances of the celebrated Miss 
Clara Fisher, at the Park theatre 
enthusiastically received, 


Ss P e . ‘ 
She has been most Here's a health to them that’s awa 


throughout Here's a health to them that's awa, 
Here's a health to Charhe, the chiet of the cla 
Although that his band be but sma’. 
Here’s treedom to him that wad read, 
Here's freedom to him that wad write, 
There’s nane ever feared that the truth should 
heard 
But they whom the truth wad indict 
Hurrah for the bonnets of bluc, 
the mature age of six, became the small, but, doubtless Hurrah for the bonnets of blue, 
Bere Its guid to be wise, to be honest and truc 
And bide by the bonnets of blue 


favourably, nay, 
There is something curious and interesting in the history 
of this highly-gifted girl. But now bursting into woman- 


hood, (we believe the lady's age is “ swect seventeen,”’) 


she has already attained the acme of histrionic fame ; 


and even ten or eleven years ago, in place of studying 
hke other infants, the little 
. Clara was studying the immortal bard of Avon! and, at 


the costume of her dolls, 


‘proud representative of Shakspeare’s heroes.” 
was a phenomenon! Metaphysicians marvelled, and the | 
like Mrs. Brulgruddery, 
and happy knack of foretelling things after they have 
come to pass, gravely announced to the town what the 
town had long before discovered, viz. that she possessed || 


great dramatic capabilities, Justead of rattles, toys, and 





craniologists, who, have a safe | 
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